











“He was glad to accept the porter’s offer to bring his bag”—p. 115. 


JOHN HESKETH’S CIARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
aigiets 
CuapTER XIX.—To Win or Lose. 
T was an embarrassing moment for both. Caro-| To be surprised by him in the act of gazing at her 
I line Arden, for once, lost her self-possession, and | own likeness! It seemed a piece of vanity that 


stood before the astonished Lionel confused and | lowered her to the common level of silly, shallow- 
blushing, with the consciousness of being caught. | minded girls, who were always ready to feed on any 
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kind of flattery. And this, after studying to impress 
Lionel Elliott with the idea that she was above such 
weaknesses. It was mortifying. Why could he not 
have waited five minutes longer ?—only five minutes, 
and she would have been safe. 


| passing on the hospitality of my friends at Low. 
field.” He spoke dejectedly, his look purposely 
| avoiding hers. 
“Why should you have such doubts, Mr. Elliott? 
We shall all miss you, and mamma, for one, would 


Lionel delicately ignored, while hastening to relieve | be indignant if she heard you talking in that strain,” 


the lady’s embarrassment, his frank, off-hand way of 
accepting the situation at once contributing to place 
her at ease. The result of this management was, 
that the pair soon found themselves drifting into a 
pleasant, friendly téte-d-téte, which seemed to promise 
interest for both. 

Caroline understood the motive upon which he was 
acting, and was not slow to appreciate the delicate 
consideration of which she was the ebject. Lionel 
went through his art-treasures, pointing out to his 
fair companion all that he thought likely to interest 
her. He was secretly gratified at the admiring 
attention which they received. He knew whatever 
pleasure she expressed would be genuine, for the 
absence of affectation was one of Caroline Arden’s 
attractions to him, 

“ How diligent you must have been to accomplish 
all this work, Mr. Elliott. Until this morning I had 
no idea that you had achieved so much since you 
came to Lowfield.” 

“Tam afraid you give me credit for more than I 
deserve, Miss Arden.” 

“Not if I may judge from what you have been 
showing me, Mr. Elliott; and I think you know that 
I am not disposed to be over-indulgent to my 
friends—as, I am afraid, I have sometimes made 
you feel. I suppose that is what papa means by 
want of consideration for other people’s feelings, 
Perhaps that is one of my faults.” 

She made the admission with a certain humility 
that seemed strangely fascinzting, and gave her 
voice and manner a dangerous softness to Lionel 
Elliott. His heart beat wildly as he stole an in- 
quiring glance at the brilliant face which would 
always stand out to him individualised before all 
other faces that he might chance to meet. It was 
only the other day that he had made up his mind 
to steel his senses in stoical insensibility to all 
that concerned Caroline Arden, and now he was 
threatening to surrender at the first hint of assault, 
with all his proud resolutions melting away like 
wreaths of vapour before the sun. Conscious that 


depreciation of herself, and uncertain how to find a 
suitable expression for his feelings, Lionel would 
have remained hopelessly struggling with the dif- 
ficulty, and the result would have been an awkward 
silence, if Caroline had not relieved him by con- 
tinuing the conversation, 

“So it is quite settled that we are to lose you to- 
morrow, Mr, Elliott?” 

“Yes, greatly to my regret; but there have been 
times when I doubted the wisdom of so long tres- 


Her voice had a soft undertone that thrilled him; 
the words might be light and valueless in them. 
selves, having no depth nor meaning beyond the 
passing moment, yet his craving heart gathered 
them in with a sort of eager greed, as something to 
be laid by and treasured among the reminiscences of 
that last day at Lowfield. Slight as it was, the in- 
terview that morning served to add another link to 
the chain which had already bound him to Caroline 
Arden, and helped to precipitate avowals which other- 
wise might have trembled unspoken on his lips for 
years, 

There could be no mistaking the meaning which 
he threw into his answer—“‘ You mistake me, Miss 
Arden. I did not mean to question the kindness 
which has made my visit at Lowfield such a welcome 
break in my life. I doubted, only because I feared 
for may own peace, in the peril of being misled into 
fostering hopes that would probably end in disap- 
pointment and pain. If I could only leave Lowfield 
with the knowledge that one of the family gave me 
a closer place in herheart than that of a friend.” 

The words were spoken, and beyond recall, even if 
he had wished. He had made his venture, whether 
to win or lose remained to be proved. That morning 
was to decide their relative positions, and make them 
either more or less to each ether. ‘The neutral 
ground of friendship was not for them; they would 
part, divided as strangers, or united by a new bound, 
the dearest that human life can know. 

Caroline understood him—ali that he had said and 
left unsaid. Her eyes drooped under their dusky 
lashes, and her face flushed beneath the eager, 
yearning gaze which she felt to be searching hers. 
She knew that it only wanted one word of response 
to seal the pledge between them, and secure to her 
for life the treasure that only waited her acceptance 
—a true man’s love. Why did she hesitate and resist 
the pleading of her heart? Self-deception was no 
longer possible. She knew that she loved Lionel 





Elliott, but she loved also rank, wealth, worldly 


| position—whatever could minister to her ambition. 
he ought to say something in reply to that frank | 


It was these things which she weighed in the balance. 
How would she decide? There is a time of crisis 
in most lives—some turning-point where men and 
women miss the currents that would lead them on 


, to happiness. 


Caroline’s silence still kept Lionel in suspense, 
counting the moments in almost feverish anxiety, 


| while he waited and watched for some answering 





| with a quiver of the resclute lips and a slight 


sign, 
> 
At last it came, in slow, cautious words, spokex 
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faltering of the voice, which she was not able to 
control—an involuntary self-betrayal, as though the 
hidden woman’s heart rebelled against the sacrifice 
which had been forced upon it. But it did not soften 
the sting for Lionel. He realised then that he had 
been premature—ventured, and lost. 

“As a friend, Mr. Elliott, we all regard and 
esteem you; and—and with that you must rest 
satisfied.” 

“Forgive me, Miss Arden; I find that I have 





round to the cottage, and, thanking the man for his 


| civility, the schoolmaster made his way out of the 


| he had chanced to meet. 


fallen into the error which I have been most anxious | 


to avoid; I can only say that my regret at the mis- 
take is equal to your own.” 

“ We are all liable to mistakes, Mr. Elliott.” 

Lionel bowed. ‘‘ You are right, Miss Arden.” 

At that moment a bell rung. 

“For luncheon,” exclaimed Caroline, hastily; and, 
glad of the pretext for making her retreat, added, 
with some hesitation, “I must not leave mamma 
alone. Papa and Edward will be truants, as usual; 
but you will join us, Mr. Elliott?” 

An excuse was on his lips, but he remembered 
what was due to his hostess on this last day of his 
visit, and replied in the affirmative. 


When Caroline had left him, he drew aside the | 
covering from her likeness, and stood a few seconds | 


moodily contemplating it, and muttering, “It would 
be absurd to think of putting this among my art 
studies. Why should I keep it to torture me and 
keep alive the memory of that which I shall be most 
anxious to forget?” 
from his writing-case, and, sitting down, penned a 
few graceful lines to Mrs. Arden, tendering for her 
acceptance the head which he had made of her 
daughter. 

At that moment he drew the glass of flowers 


towards him; they seemed to afford him neither | 


surprise nor pleasure. ‘Mocking me with these 
empty civilities now. Why did she leave them? 
Two hours ago I should have accepted them as a 
happy omen; but now they have lost their charm, 
and I would rather not see them here.” 


CHAPTER 
COMING HOME, 


D. ape 


Tue sun had gone down in a sea of purple and gold, 
and twilight was stealing on with soft, pearly sky- 
tints, and cool, dew-laden air. The down-train from 
London had just steamed into the quiet village 
station, which roused from its nermal state of drow- 
siness to receive the little knot of passengers who 
alighted. 
station-master greeted with a friendly nod, and, 
remarking his weary, worn-out look, lkeckoned to a 
porter to relieve him of his carpet-bag. 

There was no one to meet him, as his arrival was 
not expected until the following day. 


to accept the obliging porter’s offer to bring his bag 


He took a sheet of notepaper | 


Among these was Mr. Ashton, whom the | 


station, occasionally stopping to rest during his slow 
walk down the green lane. His ghastly paleness 
startled several of his village acquaintances whom 
Heads were shaken, and 
many expressions of rustic sympathy were sent after 
him, as they decided among themselves that the 
schoolmaster had been going the wrong way for 
some time, and that his holiday to London seemed 
to have done him more harm than good. 

They were right. During the brief space of his 
| absence, there had been a rapid wearing of energy. 
The verdict of the physician seemed to have taken 
from him the last sustaining prop on which he had 
leaned. He was feeling now the reaction of the 
long, fatiguing journey, with its hopeless issue, and 
the excitement of that last interview with his brother- 
in-law, in which Eva’s future had been discussed. 
This was his coming home. He had already com- 
municated the doctor’s opinion, by letter to the 
rector, but the worst was yet to come, for the sad 
reality had to be broken to his father and Eva. 

He had turned into the lane leading to his cottage, 
and was looking wistfully towards its gate, as if with 
the hope of seeing some one there, ready to give 
| him welcome. Just then a sensation of faintness 
seized him, and he was obliged to pause. It was at 
that moment he caught the sound of familiar voices, 
' and looking round, saw his daughter and her grand- 
father, accompanied by Edward Arden, coming to- 
| wards the lane, by a field-path that made a short 

cut to the church. Mr. Ashton guessed where they 
| had been, for he recollected it was practice night 
| for the choir. Eva had been taking his place at 
' the organ, and the old man had gone to hear her 
play. But how was it they were atteneed by young 
Arden? A sudden shadow gloomed over the father’s 
face as he made that mental query. 
He had remarked with keen anxiety the attentions 
which the young man was beginning to pay Eva, 
| and, from his own ebservations of the simple girl, 
who had not learned the art of dissembling her 
feelings, he could see that those attentions were not 
unwelcome to her. This discovery had given pain 
rather than pleasure to the anxious father, with 
' whom no thought of worldly advantages would have 
weight with the question of his daughter’s happiness. 
| A marriage with the heir cf Lowfield was not the 
lot he would choose for his darling, brilliant as it 
| seemed. The idea was as distasteful to him as 
| it was to haughty Caroline Arden, who would have 
supposed that the prospect of such a settlement for 
his daughter would have been so dazzling to the 
schoolmaster as to make him lose sight of every- 
| thing in the irresistible temptation of doing all in 
his power to push her brother’s preference into a 





He was glad | declared attachment. 


Mr. Ashton went slowly forward to meet them, 
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} 


murmuring, “I would rather give my Eva to a} 
husband in her own sphere; better for her the | 
lowlier lot, with its homely round of interest and | 
duties, than be raised to the high station te which | 
she might not be fitted, and where she would be 
received coldly: flowers are sometimes transplanted | 
only to droop and wither in the strange soil, That | 
is why I would rather those two had never crossed | 
each other’s lives. Why should young Arden covet 
my little daisy, and pass out of his way to trouble 
her young head with dreams which might break up 
her contentment in the present ?” 

He was now near enough to note the rapt attention 
which the young man gave to her, and draw his own 
conclusions from the look that lingered on her fair 
face, which seemed then a meeting of soft lights, 
and shy, half-conscious blushes. The father sighed. 

It was as he feared. Eva was listening and 
loving, as other maidens had listened and loved in 
their time. From that night it would be all clear to 
him; his child had given her heart to John Hesketh’s 
friend. 

“If it had only been John himself.” His heart 
gave a bound and he caught his breath in a skarp 
spasm of pain, as he almost groaned aloud. “ It 
would have lifted away half my burden if these 
two had made choice of one another, and IF could 
have joined their hands; but it is not to be.” 

David Ashton was the first to see and recognise 
the tall stooping figure coming towards them. He 
made a sudden halt and called out to his grand- 
daughter, ‘‘ Eva, don’t you see who is before us in the 
lane? Your father back from London, a day sooner 
than we expected him,” adding in a whisper to him- 
self, ‘ Pray God it be good news that brings him home 
so soon!”’ 

The old man knew what errand had taken his son 
to London, but the knowledge had not forewarned 
him of the truth, for he had never fully realised the 
serious nature of the case until this coming home, 
when something in the altered look of his face 
carried conviction to him. His hand trembled as he 
grasped his crutch, and his white head bowed as 
though he had received an unseen blow, 

** My boy, the last of my flock !” 

No one overheard that broken whisper. Uncon- 
scious Eva welcomed her fathcr with a burst of 
girlish fondness that was scarcely restrained by the 
presence of Edward Arden, who left them at the 
garden gate, secretly disappointed at the interruption 
which brought to a close the happy evening which 
he had hoped to spend at the schoolmaster’s 
cottage. 

Mr. Ashton’s strength seemed to revive with the 
necessity of sustaining others; at the door he 
whispered to the old man, “ Courage, father, for Eva’s 
sake. You first taught me the value of a Christian’s 








CHAPTER XXI. 
GODFREY MARLOW’S INTENTIONS. 


Ir would not have been easy to find a more depres. 
sing place to visit at any time than that great 
rambling brick house, standing in the midst of a 
weedy wilderness that no stretch of courtesy could 
call a garden, it was so overrun with wild ragged 
grass and choked with weeds that obtruded every. 
where, trailing untidily over the path that led to the 
front door. It was situated in one of the London 
suburbs, and shut in from the road by a high wooden 
fence and gate from which the paint had long since 
disappeared. 

Only one-half of the house was occupied, the rest 
had been suffered to fall into decay, for which neglect 
was more to blame than time. Over some of the 
windows from which the glass had fallen, boards had 
been roughly nailed as a protection against wind and 
rain. 

The house had been a substantial mansion once 
upon a time, as was attested by, here and there, a 
handsomely-carved mantel or a bit of massive wains- 
coting. Its present tenants were an odd-looking 
couple who, it was said, had received the house as 
a legacy on the death of their master, who had lived 
there for many years the life of a recluse, and whose 
odd ways his two old servants seemed to have copied. 
About twelve months after his death the old people 
added to their income by letting off two of the spare 
rooms. Their lodger was an elderly man of eccentric 
habits, reserved, taciturn of speech, and apt to be 
morose if his privacy was intruded upon. On that 
point he was singularly tenacious, and it helped to 
heighten the air of mystery that surrounded him. He 
received no visitors, rarely went out until dusk, and 
seemed to hold little communication with the outside 
world—living his strange isolated life in the dreary 
rooms which had attracted him for reasons that would 
have repelled others. He was not known to have any 
business occupation, but as he gave no trouble and 
paid punctually, the old people were satisfied to 
accept him as he was, and contented themselves with 
occasionally gratifying their curiosity by a little 
confidential gossip concerning him. 

“What is that—a letter, Martha? how did you 
come by it, and who is it for ?” 

These were the queries which the old man put to 
his better-half one evening as she hobbled in, after 
cautiously shutting the front door and drawing the 
bolt. 

“Yes, a letter, sure enough, and brought by the 
postman, how else could I come by it ? I was stand- 
ing at the gate when he came up and gave it tome.” 

* But who is it for ?” repeated the querist. 

“For Mr. Marlow, if you must know, Mr. Inquisi- 
tive;” and with this rebuke to her husband for a 


hope, don’t let it fail us now, when we most need its ; weakness of which she had her full share, the old 


help to say, ‘ God’s will be done.’ ” 


} woman turned over the letter with an inquiring sniff. 
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“For him; well, I suppose it’s right, but it seems a | 
bit odd to us, just because it’s uncommon; I always 
thought he had no kinsfolk or anybody to write 
letters to him ;—but I must take it up instead of 
talking here.” 

“T’ll save you the trouble,’ volunteered the | 
husband, briskly; “them stairs are so bad for your 
breath.” 

“No worse than for yours, as one might expect, 
seeing that you’ve more years on your side. Stay | 
where you are, Martin, you'll miss nothing, for you 
ought to know by this time that there’s about as 
much to be got out of him as there is out of a locked 
chest with the key lost;” and leaving the old man 
to his unsatisfied curiosity, Mr. Marlow’s landlady 
ascended to her lodger’s room to deliver the letter 
which had been the subject of their speculation. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

These curtly-spoken words answered her knock at | 
the door. It was not a harsh or unpleasant voice, 
apart from a certain tone of irritability that told of 
impatience at the interruption. 

“ Here’s a letter for you, sir; the postman has just 
left it.” 

The door was instantly opened and Godfrey Marlow 
stood on the threshold, extending a thin, sinewy 
hand to receive the letter. His appearance was 
peculiar. A spare man, of medium stature, and 
beyond middle age, with iron-grey hair which seemed 
to have been long independent of the barber, for it 
had been allowed to attain unusual length, and hung | 
untidily over his coat-collar. He had brilliant, deeply- | 
set eyes, with a sharp-pointed face set in a heavy 
frame of whiskers, with a thick growth of beard and 
moustachc which completely disguised the form of 
his mouth and chin. 

The landlady had one of the characteristic weak- 
nesses of her sex and class—she was garrulous, and 
would have enjoyed indulging her propensity in a | 
friendly gossip with her eccentric lodger if he had 
given the faintest sign of encouragement, but he 
gave none; his immovable face and icy reserve of 
manner were effectual barriers against any such 
approaches. He gave her a quiet “Thank you,” as 
she handed him the letter. 

“TI suppose you will have the supper-tray at the 
usual time, sir?” 

“Yes, you can leave it as usual, outside the door, 
and I will carry it in when I want it.” 

“Will you have anything beside the cheese and 
salad, sir ?” 

“Nothing, thank you;” and he made a backward 
step with his hand on the door-knob. The old woman 
retired to report progress to her husband, with | 
especially strong feelings of the disgust she always 
experienced on the failure of her frequent attempts 
to make her lodger more sociable and communica- 
tive about himself. 

The look and manner of the man underwent a | 


| tests by which I have tried the memory of those who 


| it all I felt inclined to be sorry for him—my old 
| weakness.” 


and some of the severe lines in his face relaxed as he 


| he makes light of my warning. I will show him how 


| remorse goes no deeper than the fear of exposure and 
| punishment, let me but make that discovery concern- 
















































curious change when he was again alone, with the 
door closed and locked between himself and any 
prying intrusion. He held the letter in his hand for 
a few seconds, and closely scrutinised the writing 
on the envelope before opening it, murmuring, “Yes, 
it is from Fenwick. I expected it would come— 
indeed I may say that I was sure. Those few 
words of mine acted like magic. I was like an 
accusing spectre to him; yet he has not the shadow 
of a suspicion. So much for the alteration of years ; 
the change in me must be great to have stood the 


knew me before I went away: but to come back to 
Fenwick, my allusions to the past made him writhe 
as if justice had found him out, and he was feeling 
the grip of the law on his arm; still in the midst of 


The speaker’s voice had lost much of its hardness, 


opened the letter. He read it to the end without 
haste or agitation, pausing several times as if weigh- 
ing the exact meaning of the words used. 

When he refolded it his look had hardened. “So 


merciless I can be as a persecutor; how I can push 
the goad and drive every stinging cut home to his 
conscience. Let him only convince me that his 


ing him, and from that time my resolution will be 
not to spare him.” 

As he spoke, his thin vice-like fingers closed over 
the letter, crushing it out of all form. Seen thus he 
had the look of one not to be easily managed or 
impressed against his own convictions, and one who 
would keep his hold upon a purpose, whether for 
good or ill, The man was in keeping with his 
surroundings in that ruinous old house, as though 
the place where he passed his solitary life and the 
inanimate things associated with him had caught 
some reflection of his own character. 

The room was large and sparely furnished. A 
square of faded carpet covered the middle of the 
floor, leaving a broad margin of bare boards. The 
rest of the details comprised an uninviting horse-hair 
sofa, a heavy, carved dining-table, and an uncompro- 
mising row of chairs with stiff, straight backs 
suggestive of crucial spinal tortures. An ancient 
oaken press occupied the only corner that was not 
appropriated by Mr. Marlow’s library, which was 
represented by piles of heavy-looking folios in 
sombre bindings, 

There was a bright speck of fire glowing redly 
through the gloom, and though it was a summer 
evening, the yawning chasm of the wide, old-fashioned 
grate would have looked blank and cheerless without , 
that welcome relief. 


Evening grew into night. A creaking step in the 
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passage eutside and the clatter of crockery intimated | chandise. Well, let him enjoy his mistake until jt 


another visit from his landlady, but Mr. Marlow 
did not trouble himself about the supper, which he 
guessed had been left for him as he ordered. He 
began a slow, steady tramp to and fro across the 
room, a habit to which he only yielded when any- 
thing disturbed his mind: his thoughts still ran in 
the same current, now and then speaking them aloud. 

“Yes, I know Fenwick’s motive, he has been 
reasoning a little and come to the conclusion that I 


have some object in view,—so I have. Yes, he} 


believes that he can ward off the evil by promises 
and the prudent outlay of a few pounds. With him | 
my sole motive is money ; he thinks my silence may | 


be bought as easily as he could buy a bale of mer- | 


suits me to correct it. Time was when every feeling 
in me would have risen against the part I am play. 
ing, but since then I have gone through the hardening 
process, and that man whom I once liked above all 
others has helped to put me through it. I must see 
him again, and he shall have a fuller explanation—one 
that will prove to him I know everything that he did 
on a certain evening in November, twelve years ago; 
and now I think of it, I will choose that day for my 
next visit.” 

At this point he stopped in his restless walk, and 
| turning up the lamp he opened the door and brought 
in the tray containing his frugal supper. 





(To be continued.) 








DAYS IN THE 


HOLY LAND. 


CHAPTER II.—FROM BETHHORON TO JERUSALEM. 
BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. F.R.S., HON. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, AND ONE OF THE MASTERS 


AT HARRO 


HE mode of life which the traveller 
leads in the Holy Land is very 
simple, and as far as the general | 
method of spending the hours is con- 
cerned, one day is not unlike another. 
We did not waste the cool morning | 
hours. At six o’clock or earlier we were awoke by 
the merry voice of the good-humoured Abdallah, | 
our Nubian waiter, and, while we were dressing, | 
the crackling of thorns under a pot and various | 
savoury odours informed us that Mohammed was 
busy preparing our breakfast. 
On these lovely days of early spring we always 
breakfasted al fresco, and in public, outside our 
tent. I think that nearly the whole population of 
Bethhoron the Nether must have turned out to 
see the morning meal of the “ Franghi Umard,” 
as Achmed always calls us. The Arabs call all 
Europeans Franghi, or Franks ; a still- -continuing | 
reminiscence of the day when the French were | 
the foremost and most numerous among the| 
chivalry of crusading Europe. Umardé is the} 
plural of Zmir, and means “ princes” or “ nobles.” 
There was a little green slope above our camp | 
ing-ground, and hare the villagers quietly sat | 
down—men and women, boys and girls—to see | 
the Frank lions feed. Stately beings in broad- 
striped abbas, women who rejected the needless | 
luxury of a veil, boys whose dress was reduced to | 
the simplest possible elements, consisting only of 
a loose tunic—all seemed to find equal ‘satisfac | 
tion in sitting, silent and motionless, a few yards 
above us, and gazing, without a word, at our 
slightest movements | 
The Arabs of Palestine are divided into two | 
‘videly-different classes — the Bedawin and the| 
( 





| 


W SCHOOL. 


Fellahin. The Bedawin are the genuine Arabs of 
Palestine and Sinai, who retain their nomadic 
habits, who scorn and dislike the close purlieus of 
cities, and live in the rough black tents—many of 
| which closely resemble the tents of the gipsies— 
which they pitch in any place where they are 
‘tempted to stay either by the chance of plunder 
or the vicinity of pastures and fountains. They 
are, in general, a splendid race of men, with noble 
land beautiful countenances, and figures whose 
lithe, graceful, and sinewy proportions furnish 
| perfect models of symmetry. We never received 
aword of rudeness from any that we met, although 
—as we never had any escort, and went sometimes 
by unfrequented paths—a clump of Bedawin spears 
at a little distance occasionally caused us a pass- 


ing anxiety. “And he shall be a wild man,” said 


the angel to Hagar, Sarai’s maid;* but the origi- 
nal says, much more forcibly and picturesquely, 
he “shall be @ wild ass of a man.”+ The wild ass 
of the desert, a free, swift, lively, indomitable, 
lordly creature, with the range of the mountains 


|for its pasture, “scorning the multitude of the 


city, and not regarding the crying of the driver,” 
is a fit emblem of this vigorous and ancient race. 
We met a sheykh on the shores of the Sea of 


| Galilee, spear in hand, riding on as noble a horse 


as ever pawed the ground under a beloved rider, 
and clothed in a flowing robe of white, who was 
one of the finest specimens of humanity I have 
ever seen. It was a constant delight to see some 


| ragged Arab spring with enthusiasm on his 


bright, glossy little horse without bridle or saddle, 
and guide it solely by voice and gesture as he 
galloped over the green corn-fields. Often have I 


* Gen. xvi. 12. t See Job xxxix, 5-8. 
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watched a Bedawin lad, like Shakespeare’s Harry, 

** Rise from the ground like fathered Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropped down from the clouds 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship.” 
The other class of Arabs, the ordinary Fellahin, 
are a very different sort of people. They are the 
cultivators of the soil, and have settled down in 
towns and villages, and they are therefore con- 
stantly exposed to the plundering raids of their 
wild nomad neighbours. They have a bad name 
for turbulence, treachery, and insolence; but cer- 
tainly we had no personal occasion to form an, 
unfavourable opinion of them. Ordinarily, at any 
rate, and in all frequented places, their demeanour 
is perfectly courteous and even gentle. They talk 
cheerfully, readily offer water or bread, or what- 
ever better food they may possess, to the hungry 
traveller; and, after active help in pitching the 
tent or harnessing the horses, are content with 
the smallest possible remuneration. Like their , 
wild neighbours, they, too, are a good-looking race ; 
and I have seen the loveliest child-faces peering 
under tattered red fezzes in huts of mud and straw. 
Norwere we so much pestered by their demands for 
backshish (a present) as former travellers had led 
us to expect. Certainly the words one hears most 
frequently are “ Backshish, howadja,” or “ hadji ;”* 
yet, if no notice is taken of the demand, or if it 
is met by a quiet “ma feesh” (“I have none”), it 
is seldom importunately urged. It is, however, 
astonishing how little shame is felt even by the 
upper classes of Arabs in begging for a gift. I 
shall never forget the young sheykh whe con- 
ducted us over the Mosque of Omar, a pre- 
eminently handsome and graceful man, most 
becomingly and beautifully dressed in blue caftan 
and silk tunic, and many-coloured zennar. His | 
manners, in their grace and dignity, would have 
been the ornament of the most polished European | 
court, and the eye followed his flowing robes | 
with admiration, as the many-coloured gleams fell 
over him from the richly-dight windows in the 
gorgeous roof. It produced, however, a sudden 
revulsion of feeling when (having been already 
amply paid) this noble, lordly creature suddenly 
interrupted a conversation with me by melodiously 
whispering the work backshish ! 

There is a famous Egyptian story that Psam- 
metichus, an ancient King of Egypt, shut up two | 
children, with a she-goat to feed them, to see 
whether they would speak spontaneously; and if 
so, what language they would use. When they | 
were visited, they stretched out their arms, and | 
ran forward, crying, ‘ Bekos!” Now, as it was 
discovered that, in the Phrygian language, the , 


* Howadja means “ merchant ;” but it is the ordinary mode 
of address to all travellers, except when they are called hadji, | 
or “ pilgrim.” 


word Béxog meant “ bread,” Psammetichus and the 


‘ Egyptians sagely inferred that the Phrygian was 


the primeval language. A modern traveller, tired 


‘of hearing backshish as the first word which 
‘greeted him on Janding in the East, and the last 


which he heard on leaving it, has wittily suggested 
that bekos could have been nothing else than back- 
shésh, which these children instinctively demanded 
with their earliest breath! 

Our ride to-day took us over the entire scene 
of that splendid and memorable battle which 
gave the Israelites their first secure possession 
of the Holy Land. The royal city of Gibeon, 
struck with terror by the rumours of Joshua’s 
victorious career, had beguiled him by a stratagem 
into a compact of peace. This desertion of the 
common cause had so alarmed the five kings of 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon, 
that they advanced to chastise the treachery of 
their countrymen. The Gibeonites sent for succour, 
in intense alarm, and Joshua, seeing at a glance 
the urgency of the occasion, marched night and 
day for their deliverance. As we ride by the round, 
sweeping, rocky hill-side of Gibeon, which looks 
as if it had been hewn by nature into impregnable 
bastions, we can well understand how the defec- 
tion of such a city must have made the hearts of 
the Canaanites melt like water within them. 
Joshua reached the city in time to scatter the 
hosts of the five kings, and then he chased them 
up the steep path which rises to upper Bethhoron 
(the modern village of Beit "Uhr el-féka), and down 
the reugh, wild pass which connects it with Beth- 
horon the Nether. As we stood on the terrace of 
the sheykh’s house, in this village, at the summit 
of the pass, and as the venerable, white-haired 
old man pointed out to us the ruined tells, or grey 
hill-tops, or Fellahin village, which mark the sites 
of Ramah, Mizpeh, Kirjath-jearim, and Gibeah of 
Saul, we felt that we were on the very spot which 
once echoed to tke Jewish chieftain’s mighty 
apostrophe to the sun and moon. We had been 
riding up the wild mountain-path which had 
witnessed the terrible massacre of the king’s 
hosts, as Joshua drove them headlong before his 
victorious spear; and so universal was the rout, 
so internecine the destruction, that Azekah and 
Makkedah were not even visible, to which he 
had chased them before the daylight ceased. 

Leaving behind us the hill of Gibeon, and the 
pool whose waters must once have been red with 
the blood of Asahel, of Amasa, and of those twenty- 
four champions of Joab and of Abner, who slew 
each other by mutual wounds, and gave to this 
spot the name of Helkath-Hazzurim, or “the Field 
of Strong Men,”—we began the ascent of Neby 
Samwil, the most beautiful and prominent of the 
hills whose masses of grey limestone form this 
“hill-country of Judea.” The tradition which 
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identifies it with the Ramah of Samuel is wholly 
untenable ; but it may very probably have been 
the Mizpeh where Israel assembled when they 
vowed to take vergcance on the cuilty inhabitants 
of Gibeah; and possibly it may have been on 
this sacred and commanding height that Solomon 


uttered the memorable prayer by which he won, 


riches and honour, as mere unessential adjuncts 
to the wisdom and understanding which he had 
asked from God. 

Nor are these the only associations of this 
striking eminence. It is the Mowntjoye of the 
Crusaders, so called from their cries of delighted 
enthusiasm when from this spot first burst upon 
their view the dim, distant outline of the Holy 
City. It is the scene, too, of that noble act of 
self-sacrifice which made our own gallant King 
Richard burst into tears, and turn away from the 
prospect of Jerusalem, declaring himself unworthy 
even to look at a city which he was powerless to 
save. 

A few Arab huts still cluster round the little 
mosque beside the interesting ruin of the cru- 
sading church which crowns the summit. By a 
broken and crumbling staircase, we wound our 
way up to the roof, and thence to the loose, un- 
mortared stones of the topmost tower; and there, 
upon a very narrow ledge, which barely holds 
three persons, we took our seat, on this glowing 
April day. There was something entrancingly 
beautiful in the view which spread itself before 
our eyes; and, indeed, seen under such sunlight 
Palestine is far lovelier than we had expected or 
supposed. Six hundred feet below us was the 
hill of Gibeon, rising out of a belt of valleys and 
meadows, enlivened by vineyards and olive-groves, 
and orchards of apple and fig, and beyond it was 
the green extent of Merj ibn Omeir. Heights each 
bearing a Scripture name, and recalling a sacred 
association, were around us on every side. To 
the west were the broad plains of Sharon and 
Philistia, marked by the high tower of Ramleh, 
and the white minaret of Lydda. Just beyond 
them, by a species of mirage, there was a reflec- 
tion of light resembling the blue, soft waves of 
an inland lake, beyond which were the yellow sand- 
dunes of Joppa, and the twinkling gleam of the 
Mediterranean Sea. To the east ran the long, 
straight “ purple wall” of the mountains of Moab 
and Gilead, rising out of the dark, unseen depths 
of the Ghér, or Jordan valley. Between us and 
them were Bethlehem, and the hills around He- 
bron, and the curious cone of Jebel-Fureidis, 
or “the Mountain of Paradise.” But, above all— 


and is there any pilgrim whose heart does not | 


beat high when first he sees them ?—there, on the 
south-east, is a glimmer of the white buildings, 
which are our first sight of Jerusalem—El-Kuds 
esh-Sherif—the Holy, the Noble. 


At the top of Neby Samwvil, gazing on all this 
varied loveliness and enjoying all these marvellous 
associations, we spent a very happy hour; and after 
taking eur lunch of hard-boiled eggs and Jaf, 
oranges under the shadow of the ruined tower, 
with hungry falcons sailing over our heads, we 
remounted our Arab horses with the delightful 
sense that we were now in good earnest riding 
towards Jerusalem, and that a few hours more 
would bring us to its gates. 

The paths which descend into the wady pass 
over ridges of rough naked limestone, and to ride 
down them is like riding down a very steep 
broken staircase covered with loose rolling stones, 
An English horse would be wholly incapable of 
traversing such misnamed roads, ane would never 
dream of attempting such an apparent absurdity, 
But our surefooted little Arabs are quite equal to 
the occasion, and if at any particularly precipitous 
part you leave them to themselves and say, Oa 
(which means “take care’), they will pick their way 
with the most extraordinary sagacity. Over and 
over again I wondered that no accident happened, 
and that we escaped without broken bones. Ach- 
med says that he never troubles himself about the 
chances of a stumble; he merely repeats the short 
customary Arab prayer, “I put myself in God's 
charge,” and then, as he says, “I have done the best 
I can, and have no farther anxiety. I know that I 
am safe.” Besides, does he not carry in a bag at his 
girdie the little MS. of the Koran, so richly and 
exquisitely illuminated, for which many, he says, 
have offered him large sums in vain; and is not 
this, he asks, a certain amulet against all dangers? 
We may smile at the superstition which beiieves 
in the efficacy of the amulet, but may not the 
best of us learn something from the simple faith 
and piety ef the devoutly-uttered prayer ? 

We rode in single file, and in almost unbroken 
silence, among these steep ascents and descents, 
only stopping to look at the well-known tombs of 
the Judges, or once and again to admire the grace- 
ful motions of some timid gazelles which watch us 
with suspicion while we are softly repeating to 
ourselyes— 

“The wild gazelle on Judah’s hills 
Exulting yet may bound, 
And drink from all the living rills 
That gush on holy ground: 
Its airy step and glorious eye 
May glance ia harmless transport by. 


+ 


“A step as fleet, an eye more bright, 
Hath Judah witnessed there ; 
And o’er her scenes of lost delight 
| Inhabitants more fair : 
The cedars wave on Lebanon, 
But Judah's statelier maids are gone!” 





' Yes, and in the land of his inheritance, in the 

land which God gave unto his fathers, the name of: 
| Jew is now the lowest and most stinging term of 
| contempt which Arab or Turk can utter, while 
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‘hristians are only called by the old name of 
hatred—the name of Nusriny or Nazarenes. The 
Turk reigns supreme; England, whose arm alone | 
kept him there—England, to whom his Sultan owes | 
not this land only, but his own crown to boot—can 
barely obtain from him the slightest favour: and | 
meanwhile, under the wasting curse of his corrupt, 
sluggish, unprogressive rule, the Land of Promise 
has withered into a ruined wilderness. 

And as the traveller rides on under the burning 
heat, with nothing to disturb his thoughts—as his 
horse struggles up the grey hill-sides, or down to 
the sultry wadys, he may often wonder in himself 
whether this can indeed be the glorious Promised 
Land for which Moses yearned and of which so 
many kingly poets sang. Imagine an apparently 
interminable series of grey rounded hills —let 
these hills be covered with myriads of scattered 
boulders of every shape and size, let the vegetation 
on them be thin and poor, and let there be no 
signs of life for miles, except some solitary shepherd | 
leading his flock—and you have a very telerable | 
conception of the hill-country of Judea. But this | 
land of ruinous débris and shapeless mounds 
is not the Judea of Solomon or of Hezekiah, | 
or even of Joshua. Crown each height with | 
some strong and stately city, clothe the hill-sides | 
with terraced vineyards or the shadow of 
forest trees, multiply by thousands the palms 
and figs and olives and terebinths and carob- | 
trees, increase the number of wells and foun- | 
tains, and fill the wadys with more numerous 
springs; and instead of these few dejected Fellahin, | 
with their old matchlocks and club-headed sticks 











4 
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all the signs of squalor, apathy, indifference, would 
speedily disappear. If. England or France only 
had fair possession of Syria for twenty years, I 
can imagine it being developed into the loveliest 
and most delicious land. Fifty years would 
transform it int» a Paradise, a land, almost with. 
out a metaphor, flowing with milk and honey, 
blooming like a natural garden with flowers of 
every hue, rich with numberless plantations of 
vine, fig, mulberry, and palm; pleasant with the 
shade of oak and terebinth; supplied with tanks, 
cisterns, and wells; irrigated with abundant 
streams from perennial fountains, of which the 
water would be conveyed by aqueducts to the 
cities ; with immense plains waving with harvests 
of corn, barley, maize, tobacco, indigo, lupines, 
vetches ; with all its hills terraced into vineyards, 
which would glow with purple fruitage as in- 
valuably fruitful as that of the best Swiss and 
Italian vales. It makes one indignant to see such 
a land—which might be the choicest possession of 
a happy people—supplying but a bare subsistence 
to a timid, ignorant, dirty peasantry, who have 
scarcely heart enough to grow on the most favour- 
able patches of fruitful ground the harvests which 
neither they nor their miserable governors are 
able to protect from robbers who are the common 
enemies of mankind. But what can we hope for 
so long as this fair country is. doomed, to sterility 
under the somnolent, effeminate government of 
corrupt and supercilious Turks ? 

But we are rapidly approaching to the Holy 
City. When we have once passed this grove of 


| scattered olives, we shall be beneath its sacred 


crowd the country with a population, noble, free, | walls. Our pulses beat fast; our very horses 


active, and intelligent—and then indeed you may | 


seem to catch our eagerness of spirit. Siill 


recall an image of what Palestine once was, and| fresh after their long day’s ride, they break into 
what it yet may become, when it is no longer inse- |a gallop; the venerable walls, the towers, the 
cure, and when some higher power has arrested | mosque, the minarets are before us; and we see 
the miserable languishing decay, the long atrophy, | our white tent pitched on a pleasant spot of gresn, 
the withering curse of Islam. Under the care of| not far from the Russian Hospice, between the 
some vigorous and civilised government—nay, | Jaffa and the Damascus Gates. We shall sleep to- 
even under the iron rule of one gifted man, all the | night under the shadow of the wall of Jerusalem, 
Bedawin forays, all the petty pilfering and bri-| and before sunset we shall have “walked about 
gandage, all the reckless quarrels and lingering! Sion, and gone round about. her, and told the 
blood-feuds, all the sense of misery and of despair, | towers thereof.” 





TAKING LEAVE. 


@-HE steps clash up; the carriage door | “Too late!” “Too soon!” Those sad words 
iN Is slammed, and watching from the gate, | toll, 
We see the loved face turn once more Like an unceasing funeral knell ; 
To take the last look, and too late | Over the flowering fields they roll, 

We think of words we might have said. And o’er the frozen winter fell. 

Too soon the wheels begin to move, Joy drowns them with a ringing langh; 

But soon, with the suceeeding sigh, 
We hear the ever-boding sound— 


“ Life’s but a parting !” then we cry. 





And like a vision, presently 
A cloud bears from us those we love. 
“‘Life’s but a parting!” then we cry. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A MASTER. 





THE MAN WITH 


OUT A MASTER. 


BY THE REV. P. B. POWER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “THE OILED FEATHER,” “THE BAG OF BLESSINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER III. 
%#R. JONAS COTTLE returned home, | 
} leaving his nephew to such experiences 
4| as might befall him in London, only 

\ trusting to Mr. and Mrs. Kinloch | 
~ that that independent youth should | 
not be too much hurt. | 

In this world, however, things will not always 
goon as we expect them, or would wish them to | 
do; and an example of this truth was to be found 
in the case of young T. Toskins. 

For a short. time this youth was on his good | 
behaviour, and gave his employer such satisfaction | 
that he wrote most sunshiny letters about him to 
his uncle. 

But this delightful state of things was far too 
good, and far too much against T. Toskins’ real 
nature, to last long. The young man, if we might 
call him a “man,” soon began to rebel against 
authority and the usual restraints, of business. 
Business cannot be carried on without much self- 
sacrifice; and this Tom was finding out. He was 
now at school—the school of experience—that 
school into which, in some way or other, we must 
all go; and he did not like the lessons which were 
set him to learn. 

Tom Toskins had made several acquaintance- 
ships during his stay in London. They were for 
the most part fine independent fellows like him- 
self; and at length he and Mr. Kinloch, his master, 
came to an open rupture on this subject. Tom 
was continually asking leave to go here and there, 
instead of attending to his business. He did not 
keep the regular hours of the house. He was 
becoming very much disgusted at being frequently 
pulled up. But his master was a man of deter- 
mination—though kind, he was also firm; and he 
told Tom that this sort of thing would not do. 
“For the present,” said the baker, “I am your 
master, and you can’t have me for a master and 
yourself too, and if these ways go on, I must write 
to your uncle.” 

For Mr. Kinloch to tell Tom that he was his 
master, was altogether too much for that inde- 
pendent youth to bear; accordingly, he determined 
that he would take himself off where he would 
have no such restraint as in his present place. 

There might have been some difficulty in carry- 
ing out this plan, had it not been that his young 
friend Drabbles, who was junior partner with his 
mother in a hot eel-pie house, offered him a home 






for as long as ever he liked. Was there ever such | 
a friend as Drabbles ? was there ever any one so | 


lucky as Toskins ? That hot eel-pie house was the 
place for him—and perhaps when old Mrs. D. died, 


the firm might be “ Drabbles and Toskins,” and 
rival in prosperity Mr. Kinloch’s house in town, 
or Mr. Jonas Cottle’s in the country. 


Great was the consternation at Mr. Kinloch’s, 
when, after sitting up until two o'clock in the 
morning, no appearance was put in by Tom Tos- 
kins. The clock struck ten, and he ought to have 
been in—eleven, and he must be seriously spoken 
to—twelve, and Mr. Jonas, his uncle, should 
certainly be written to—one, and pen and paper 
were got ready for this purpose, and the letter 
actually begun—two, and thoughts began to rise 
in Mr. and Mrs. Kinloch’s mind as to whether he 
could have been robbed and murdered—at three, 
it was doubtful whether he may not have com- 
mitted suicide; and at four, fairly worn out, the 
worthy people determined to go to bed, and 
communicate with the police, as soon as it was 
morning. 

The inspector heard the worthy baker’s story, 
with what Mrs. Kinloch thought a very unfeeling 
kind of heart. He did not pull out his pocket- 
handkerchief; or get the least damp about the 
| eyes; or look as though he were undergoing an 
emotion of any kind; he took these things as 
matters of course; they were of everyday occur- 
rence; if he fretted himself about every worthless 
fellow, there would soon be none of him left. 

The inspector proceeded at once to business. 
| Had the young man stolen anything? No—vwell, 
*twas clear nothing cotild be done with him as a 
thief. 

But then he was apprenticed. Ah, yes—that 
| brought him within reach of the law. The in- 
| spector would speak to a detective about it. 
| Mr. Kinloch was now ushered into a small room 
| across a little court, where seated in a large arm- 

chair by a comfortable fire, was a very stout man, 
| with a long pipe in his hand. 
| He was apparently in a half-dreamy state; and 
| not wide awake, as gentlemen of that profession 
‘are generally supposed to be. 

The inspector touched him gently on the 
shoulder—a motion which was so familiar to this 
gentleman's experience, and so sympathetic with 
his feelings generally; it was, moreover, so sug- 
gestive of business, that he at once roused himself 
up. Without waiting to be questioned, he looked 
the inspector full in the face, and said, “ That 
robbery at the Doctor’s was done by Jim the 
Cleaver and the Butter Boy; and Nell Stokes 
was with them; and I’m not John Sharp if old 
Swaggs hasn’t melted down the plate; but they'll 
| be convicted on that spoon with the letters on it. 
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You send down to Treadmill Court for them to- 
night, you'll find them there.” 

“Tt shall be attended to,” said the inspector. 

“Well, what’s up now?” said the fat man, 
slowly giving three whiffs of his pipe, and looking 
at the baker and his wife. 

“A runaway apprentice,” said the inspector. 

“Humph!” said the detective, “ ten to one he'll 
be found at one of the theatres. Who did he 
know ? or who used to come to see him?” 

“Lots of young fellows, I’m afraid,” said the 
baker, “but I never could find out their names— 
there was one of the name cf Tabbles, or Scrabbles, 
or something like that.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the fat man. 

“Only that he was always wanting to be his cwn 
master—and—but,”—there was apparently no use 
in going any further, for Mr. Sharp was to all ap- 
pearance in a doze, only whiffing a little in his 
sicep. 

Presently he opened his eyes, and laid his pipe 
on the table, and said in a dreamy sort of way, 
“That young man’s not drowned, nor hanged, 
though perhaps he will be some day; he’s not 
gone to the country to pull cowslips and daisies, 
or to see his dear relations. Oh, dear no! he’s 
stayed in town for the season, as many young men 
do, who like to be their own masters; and he’s with 
Mr. Scrabbles, or Tabbles, or whatever his name 
may be—we're not sure about the beginning, but 
the end will be very useful—it’s “abbles,” there’s 
no douvt of that. And he’s with “abbles.” You 
bring his photograph to the office—we’re very 
fond of young men’s pictures—we read ‘em here 
like books. I study them over a pipe. I write 
the colour of their hair and eyes, and their clothes, 
all on the back of the card: I talk to them some- 
times, and tell ’°em how much I should like to see 
"em—it keeps one from being sheepish when one 
meets them, that’s all, inspector;” and as the fat 
man was apparently going off again, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinloch took their departure. 

“Very strange man, that,’’ said the baker to 
the inspector—‘ I’m afraid he can’t help us much. 
Isn’t he too fat and heavy to be in the police?” 


“Fat as he is,” said the inspector, somewhat 
gruffly, “he’ll help you more than any man in 
London can. You think he’s too fat for the police; 
as if policemen had nothing to do but run after 
pickpockets when people cry, ‘ Stop thief!’ in the 
strect. Bah!” said the inspector, “ any man with a 
pair of legs can do that ; we go in for something 
more than that, I can tell you. A policeman’s head 
wasn’t made just to stick a helmet on—oh, dear 
no! it was made to think. I shouldn’t wonder 
now, if half our fellows couldn’t sit down and write 
a book—a book, ma’am, with all sorts of ins and 
outs in it, ups and downs, and round abouts, 
ma’am, that you don’t know anything about, and 
it isn’t fit you should; for we know a thing or two, 
mixing, as I may say, always in society, by day 
and by night, and in the small hours of the morn- 
ing too. If we were in Westminster Hall, ma’am, 
I shouldn’t wonder if we settled a case as well as 
some of the big-wigs there; we're up to evidence, 
ma’am; but the point is, not what we are up to, 
ma’am, but what we ave not, and perhaps we shall 
find your lad and this ‘ abbles,’ or Dabbles, or what- 
ever he is, before the year is out. You send Mr. 
Sharp the picture, and let him have his time; he 
studies all day, does that fat gentleman—he’s 
jnot dreaming—oh, no! time is too valuable with 
him for that; he’s just studying—thinking—a 
|detective must be always thinking—thinking, 
;ma’am, all sorts of things as may be, as well as 
|things which are; we keep that fat gentleman to 
‘think. He'll look as affectionately as a young 
| lady at this likeness; oh, dear yes! until he feels 
| he can’t do at all without the young man himself; 
jand Mr. Sharp walks out of an evening now and 
again to take the air, and keep himself from being 
itoo stout, and to look about him, and meet his 
friends, and make new acquaintances at times, 
though his friends don’t always meet him half- 
| way, and aren’t as fond of him as he is of them, 
| but he’s of a very forgiving nature, and likes their 
| society for all that; but you send the photo, that’s 
iall;” and so saying, the inspector bowed the 
baker and his wife out. 
(To be continued.) 











AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WORN-OUT VOLUME. 


Qa RICE sixpence, indeed! well, things have 
W come toa pass that I should be reduced 
to such an ignoble valuation! Why, 
any schoolboy has it in his power to 
become my master. I can remember 
as if it were only yesterday what a fuss there was 
about me when I first came into existence. Thirty 
shillings was my valuation then. My modesty will 
not allow me to repeat all the praises I heard 






bestowed upon me and my brethren. As we were 
brought in from the binder’s, a great number of 
us were at once put each in a separate wrapper, 
and I was rather curious to learn the reason. My 
curiosity was soon gratified as I discovered from the 
conversation carried on in my presence, that we all 
had different destinations, and were to be thus dis- 
tributed amongst people who were supposed to read, 
and then write their opinions to let the world m 
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general know what they thought of us. As I was | 
chesen to adorn my master’s shelves, I could tell a | 
great many tales of means that were used to turn | 
“ brothers to a profitable account. 

‘A dashing young man, dressed in a short velvet | 
coat, with spurs cn his heels, came rushing into the 
library one morning and began to talk of horse- | 
racing, boating, and shooting. As I had never heard | 
anything of such matters before, I was greatly 
puzzled to understand how it was he grew so excited | 
while relating his different tales, which appeared to | 
me very tame. My master seemed to take very little 
interest in his conversation, and it was no sooner | 
ended than he shrugged his shoulders, reached me 
down from the shelf, and giving me to the young | 
man, told him that I might probably improve his 
mind a little if he would read me. He just opened 
me at my title-page, looked at the word science, 
which seemed enough to satisfy him, for he took me 
home, placed me among some elegantly-bound books, 
and never took the least notice of me afier, till one 
day, when a friend of his called, who talked very 
loudly of a speech he was about to make at some 
neeting, and said he was anxious to learn something | 
of the subject he had to speak upon. After getting | 
permission from my master, he looked eagerly among 
the volumes in his bookcase, and fixed on me as 
the best suited to his purpose. I was accordingly | 
borrowed, but it proved to be for a very prolonged 
period, as I was never returned. 

My new owner cared no more for me than his pre- 
decessor had done, for after the first few days I lay 
about quite neglected. Sometimes the servant gave | 
me a rub and left me in a rather worse condition | 
than she picked me up. | 


Horror of horrors! one day | 
a fine lady came into the room and told this same 
person to put all those nasty dusty books into an old 
box and take them up-stairs. So we were all packed | 
dosely and put into a dark cupboard. I do not know 
how long I had been thus shut out from daylight, 
when a boy with bright buttons on his coat opened the 
box to look at us. He took up one or two and put 
them down again ; he was evidently choosing one from 
external appearances, as he did not open one of us. 
At last he made his choice of one, and hiding me 
under his coat, took me intoa small room. He then 
dusted me well, and finding a name written on my | 
first blank leaf, tore it out, and carried me off to a 
large place filled with my kind. The man belonging 
to this place examined me carefully, then gave the 
lad some silver. I could not see how much, but I 
observed that he took it hurriedly and looked con- | 
scious of having done something he had no right to 
do; but I had no reason to find fault with him, as he | 
had delivered me from prison so unexpectedly. I | 
was now put ona shelf in broad daylight with a | 
ticket on my back, “ Price 18s.” 

After a few days, a poor, thin, miserable-looking 


man stood regarding me and my companions. He » 





| the lowest price. 


| floor with a few other broken-backed books. 


seemed particularly struck with me, took me down, 
and looked carefully over my pages, then with a 
regretful look, again examined my ticket. “I will 


| give you twelve shillings for that book,” he said to 


my master. “No, sir,” replied he; “it is marked at 
You see it has scarcely been used, 
and was published at thirty shillings not long ago.” 
The poor man put me back, heaved a deep sigh, and 
walked away. A short time after, a man called and 
spent some hours in selecting a great many books. 
I was chosen amongst the rest. We were packed up 
and carried off to a large room which seemed to be 
already lined with books. We were all numbered, 
and a ticket was placed inside each of us, with the 
name of some institution, and now, indeed, I seemed 
to have begun the realities of life. 

I had so many different homes that it would be 
impossible to fully relate all my adventures in each 
of them. In some I slept on the drawing-room table 
all the time; in others I was scarcely ever left alone. 
Some people pored over my pages for hours, others 
took me up by fits and starts for a few minutes at a 
time. I was once borrowed by a lady. I remark this 
as it was of rare occurrence. A gentleman at whose 
house I had stayed a week was with her; he lcoked 
proud and pleased with the lady’s choice of a book, 
and she seemed to take great interest in me as long 
as he was present, but I lay quite unnoticed by her 
till he called one day to see her, and then, I must 
confess, I was somewhat astonished at the show she 
made of a few of my sentences. The gentleman was 
in raptures with what he thought showed a great 
knowledge of my contents; I could have undeceived 
him, but thought he would find it out in time with- 
out my interference. At another time I was hired 
by a gentleman, who was not satisfied with reading, 
but wrote out many pages from my contents. These, 
I found, he was going to mix up with some writings 
of his own. I had my opinion of such conduct, 
but as it was not my place to remonstrate with 
him, I looked on in simple disgust. My indignation 
was, however, soon raised to the highest pitch, when 
he actually tore out whole pages and patched them 
to his manuscript, leaving me in a very imperfect 
condition, and what is worse, never returned me to 
my right owner. 

I lay about in a most neglected condition for a 


| long time, till one day there was a great stir in the 
, house. 


I saw all the furniture carried out of the 
door ; I was thrown down as useless, and left on the 
I quite 
thought my end was near when I saw a woman pick 
up one to light the fire with, but she behaved with 
more tenderness towards me. I was once more 
dusted, and she actually took the trouble to repair 
my covers; yet she did not care much for me, as I 


| 
| was soon exchanged by her for a few pence to a 


crafty-looking old man, who seemed pleased with his 
bargain, and marked me up two shillings and sixpence. 
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defects soon replaced me. 
At last, maimed as I was, a friend appeared to | 


‘claim me as his property—the same poor dejected 


student who had long ago offered a much higher 
sum. He seemed delighted to meet me again, 
grasped me tightly with one trembling hand, while | 
the other was busily occupied in collecting from his 
various pockets sufficient money to satisfy the claims | 
of my owner. I soon became the constant com- 
panion of this poor man, who seemed never weary 
of regarding me, till he must have known me much 
better than I knew myself. It was a great comfort 
to me to find that at last I was fully appreciated, | 
and only regretted that my poor master had not' 


My title seemed to attract passers-by. A great | 
number of persons took me down, but finding out my 


become my possessor till I was nearly worn out with 
ill-usage and neglect. 

I now began to hope I was settled for the rest of 
my days, but felt rather anxious when some time 
passed without seeing my good friend. My worst 
fears soon became realised, for after he had been 


absent a few days, a man came into the room, took | 


away the dilapidated furniture, thrust me and all 
the other books into a large bag, which was weighed, 
aud I soon found out that my new owner was a 
cheesemonger. He picked me and two other books 
out of the lot, and good-humouredly told his shop. 
boy he might sell us if he could, as we were too good 
to tear up; and now I am thrown into this basket to 
be sold for sixpence. I wonder what other degrada. 
tions are in store for me. M. N. 





SUE’S 


PRAYER. 


A RAGGED-SCHOOL STORY. 


“There is a happy land, far, far away; 
Where saints iz glory stand, bright, bright as day: 
Oh, how they sweetly sing! ‘ Worthy is our Saviour King, 
Loud let His praises ring; praise, praise for aye!” 


long, long way off,” said little Sue with 

a little sigh; “‘and yet Tom’s there. 

| I guess it’s very nice to be there. I 
= am glad it’s school again to-night.” 

Tom had been dead more than a year now, so Sue | 
had grown older and bigger, and a little more | 
used to the world. Her clothes were still very old | 
and ragged, but they had been mended as well as 
ever she could manage to do them; while her face | 
and hands were as clean as they could be. As 
for the old room they lived in, there was a little 
change in that too since Tom died: for everything 
that could be made and kept clean, was; but it still 
looked very, very comfortless, and the window was 
still stuffed up with anything rather than glass. Sue 
had been to the ragged-school ever since Tom died, 
and had learnt to love it dearly. She had learnt, 
too, to read there, and had had a little black Bible 
given her by her teacher. 

As for her father, he was kind enough now to his 
little daughter in a rough, thoughtless way, when he 
had not had too much to drink, which happened 
sadly often; and Sue’s loving heart had begun to 
love him as she had done Tom. 

The woman who lived in the room below had 
taught Sue how to cook what little she had to do in 
that way, and as she was quick and active, the little 
girl made her father’s home as comfortable as any 
one could. 

She was singing new as she set out his supper 
on the old rickety wooden table—not very heartily, 
though; Sue was a little dull. 


~ Time passed by, but he didn’t come in. Sue 
waited a long while, then with a heavy heart she 
cut herself a piece of bread and a morsel of the hard 
cheese, and went off to school. She knew well 
enough that her father was in some place or other 
having a frolic, as he called it, and that very possibly 
he would come home cross and unreasonable. 

Sue’s way didn’t seem to lead her at all into the 
rich part of the town, and when she reached a large 
square building which had been hired for the ragged- 
school, she had reached also a street neither very 
clean nor very pleasant. 

But that ugly red-brick building had many charms 
for poor Sue’s eyes; for some of the happiest hours of 


_her life had been spent there. 


Such a kind lady was Sue’s teacher, no wonder she 
was fond of her. After the reading lesson was over, 
the lady began to talk about the wonderful love of 
Jesus in coming down from heaven to die that he 
might wash away our sins in his own precious bloed; 
and how that was the only thing that ever could 
have washed them away. Then, too, she told the 
children to love him and to serve him, each one of 


| them, as well as they could, that they might go to be 


with him when they died, in that bright happy land 
where he is. 

It was a little like being there, Sue thought, to 
sit and listen, and to see the lady’s sweet, gentle 


\face. No fear but that she would go to that happy 


land. Then another thought came into the little 
girl’s heart. 

“Miss Anson,” she said, “aint it wonderful that 
every one who knows about Jesus doesn’t love him 
and try to please him ?” 

“Yes, Sue; is it not strange and very sad?” 

Sue’s eyes fell. ‘Father don’t,” she said, rather 


shortly ; “I do wish he did, so much !” 
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Miss Anson’s eyes filled. ‘ You must pray, dear.” | trembling voice Sue asked him whether he would 

“Yes, I know, teacher; but I have so long now, | go. 

and I begin to get ’most tired.” “T don’t see much good in it, girl,” he said gruffly. 
“Sue,” said her teacher, very earnestly, “don’t Sue’s countenance fell. ‘‘Do come, father,” she 

you know that the Lord Jesus said, ‘If you shall ask | pleaded; “ it’s such nice talking.” 

anything in my name, I will do it;’ and don’t you Her father sat silent for 2 minute or two; then he 


think he meant it ?” looked at his little daughter’s earnest face. 

A big tear gathered in her eyes. “I guess he} ‘You have been a good girl lately, Sue,” he said ; 
did,” she said softly ; “Ill go on asking; perhaps it | “ I'll go to please you, only don’t ask me again.” 
won't be very long now before he will make father | It was in high spirits Sue went off the next day. 
love him.” | She thought she felt too happy to care much about 


But it was time now for the children to sing their eating; but she soon changed her mind when she 
hymn, then they had prayers, and the school was | saw the nice cake piled up so high upon the plates. 
dismissed. | It was astonishing, the quantity those children 

Sue went home in her usual way, about as quickly | consumed, of cake and bread-and-butter; it really 
as her legs would carry her; for the evenings were seemed at one time as if they could not be satisfied. 
getting very chilly, and it was much too cold to The evening came on, and the tables were cleared 
stand loitering about if she felt inclined. | away; then those children that liked went home, but 

It was quite dark in the room; she could hardly a good many waited to hear the gentleman who was 
see to grope her way to the matches, and when she | coming to talk to them. 

did get them, she found so small a piece of candle Sue waited outside the door for her father, watch- 
that’ she was afraid to light it before her father ing eagerly every group that went in, and when 


’ came in. presently he came they went in together; and very 


It wasn’t so duil as one would think, sitting there | Soon after the gentleman got up to speak. 
in the dark; for Sue was thinking about what she I must not tell you what he said, except that they 
had heard at the school; but still she was very glad were very earnest words ‘about the Lord Jesus and 
to hear her father’s footsteps come slowly though ; his great goodness ; and long before he had finished 
uusteadily up the stairs. | there were tears in a good many eyes. Little Sue's 

Poor Sue; it was an unpleasant time she had eyes filled again and again, and once when she 
then, until at length the man threw himself upon | looked at her father, she saw that he, too, was listen- 
his bed to sleep off his intoxication, and she was free | ing very intently. 


to go to her bed. But not until she had said her It was a good time for her, sitting there by his 

evening prayers, nor did she forget to add a prayer side. But the gentleman didn’t talk long, and then 

for her father. | after one hymn had been sung there was a prayer, 
The weeks passed by, and Christmas was very and the people came out. 

near. Sue’s fatth was sorely tired; for there was Sue’s father took her hand and went off home. 


no change for the better in her father; and the Sue looked up in his face, but it was rather gloomy 
days would have been sadly dull if it had not been | and troubled, so she didn’t say anything, only that 
for school, and for the little Bible which she was | night she prayed more earnestly than ever that little 
learning daily to love and study move; for it did prayer she had said daily for so long. 
tell her such a lot about the Lord Jesus and his, So another week passed by, and night after night 
wonderful pity and love. Sue didn’t feel half so | Sue’s father came home sober, though sometimes it 
badly off when she knew he was always taking care | was late before he came at all. Sue’s loving eyes 
of her. | watching him so carefully could not but see that 
It wanted about a fortnight to Christmas Day, | something was worrying him sadly, and to know 
when one night the children were told to come the that made her feel quiet and sad too. 
next Wednesday afternoon to have cake, and bread- Christmas Eve came, and with it a great surprise 
and-butter, and tea, as much as they liked. Then in for Sue, for her father came home very early, and 
the evening their parents were to join them for about | told her to go shopping with him ; and the quantity 
half an hour, if they would, to hear a little about | of things they bought with the money that had 
what their children were learning. mostly been spent in drink, was wonderful—a piece 
Sue’s heart beat. Would it be possible to get her | of meat for the Christmas dinner, with vegetables, 
father to go? she asked herself. She would try, at | bread, butter, cheese! Sue began to think the good 
any rate; for then he would hear about the things | days were coming at last. Her father watched her 
Sue wanted him to. joy with a very serious face though, and when at 
Very carefully she watched for a good time to ask | length they got home again, he sat down by the tiny 
him, but it was not until the night before that she | fire without speaking. 
found one. He came home that night early, and in Sue looked at him. “ What’s the matter, father ?” 
& very good temper, but still it was in somewhat a ' she said softly. 
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The man lifted up his eyes, and saw Sue’s face so 
full of eager, pleading love, that he spoke right out 
his trouble to his child. 

“Matter enough, my girl,” he said; “I’ve found 
out I’ve worse than wasted my whole life. It all 
came across me the other night, and I doubt it’s too 
late to begin again now; I doubt it’s too late to ask 
Him to forgive me now.” 

“ Oh, father !” cried Sue, “ He will if youask Him: 
the Bible says so ever so many times over.” 

And the next thing was she got her little Bible, 
and sitting down at her father’s feet, began to read 
to him. After she had read a little while she came 
to the 34th verse of the 23rd chapter of St. Luke: 
«Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” 

“Oh, father,” said Sue, looking up with big tears 
in her eyes, “if Jesus said that then, when all the 
people were not sorry, don’t you think he will say it 
now when he knows you are sorry?” 

But her father had hidden his face in his hands, and 
Sue, slipping out of the room, left him alone with God. 
Only, when she got to the next landing, she could 
not get any further without kneeling down there 
in the dark, to thank her Saviour for having heard 
her prayer: and it was a very glad little thanks- 
giving she made there. 

Nearly an hour had passed by before Sue came 
back to her father; then she came in and sat down 













at his feet again. He was looking pale, and hig 
voice had a shake in it, as if he had gone through a 
great struggle, when he spoke to Sue and bent’ down 
to kiss her. th 

“T’ve been a bad father to you, child,” he said; 
“but, please God, I'll be a better one now. He's 
been teaching me great things to-night, Sue.” 

How strangely happy did the next day seem to 
Sue. They made themselves look as neat as they 


could, and went to church in the morning, Sue and: * 


her father together; and then they had their grand 
Christmas dinner, and it really seemed to Sue as if 
it must be a pleasant dream. . 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96. ~ 
9. His time in the land of Madian (Acts vii..30). 

10. Matt. xxi. 23-25. 

11. Eccles. i. 7. 

12. “ Lover,” “friend,” and “ acquaintance” (Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 18). 

13. 1 Peteri. 2. 

14. Eccles. xii. 6. 

15. John v. 
(2) His own works, ver. 36. (3) The Father, ver, 37. 
(4) The Scripture, ver. 39. 

16. 2 Kings xvi. 6. 

17. Judges ix. 45. 








THE MOWERS AND THEIR SHADOWS. 






GO and fro our keen scythes go, 

Down sinks the purple clover, 

~Q The quaker grass is trembling now 
The whole broad meadow over. 

As to and fro the bright scythes go, 
Through kingeup and through nettle, 

The foxgloves fall, the wild bees fiy 
Before the sweeping metal. 


FELD 


And to and fro our shadows go, 
Bending as we are bending, 
A'l mocking at our care and toil, 
Kuowing so well the ending. 





Yes, to and fro the dark scythes go, 
Where’er our steel is sweeping, 

Keen through the plots of golden flowers, 
Or where the bees are sleeping. 


Through meadows sweet with tangled blooms 
Those shadows work beside us, 
Toil as we may our followers 
Do nothing but deride us. 
Death’s workmen they, and strenuous 
As we till day is over, 
Aud in long dry and level rows 
Lies all the purple clover. 
WALTER THORNBURY. 
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(1) John Baptist, vers. 32, 33.: 
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